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Malaya's Resettlement Problem 


BY JOHN KERRY KING 


FTER FOUR years of terrorism by a ruthless Com- 

munist guerrilla organization, which badly disor- 
ganized the economic and political life of Malaya, a 
situation of comparative calm and security now prevails 
throughout most of the peninsula. No longer maintain- 
ing a stranglehold on a vast segment of the population 
and a large part of the countryside, the Communist 
guerrillas have been forced to yield the initiative to the 
hands of civil authority and to wage an increasingly 
hazardous campaign, with diminishing returns, from 
unfavorable defensive positions. 

The Communists’ earlier successes in Malaya derived 
principally from the fact that they were able to ter- 
rorize thousands of Chinese squatters who, from the 
beginning of World War II, had lived in small, exposed 
settlements on the periphery of the jungle. In isolated 
settlements, removed from normal protection, the squat- 
ters were an easy target for intimidation and extortion, 
which the Communists used to fullest advantage in 
order to obtain the food, supplies, money and tactical 
information they required for their armed uprising. 
Obviously, the squatters were the key to any anti-Com- 
munist drive in Malaya. But the Federation authorities 
faced a peculiarly difficult problem in deciding how 
best to break the contact between the terrorists and the 
squatters. After much trial and effort, they formulated 
an answer. The answer was the resettlement plan—a 
drastic program of resettling more than 500,000 Chi- 
nese squatters from all over Malaya in protected new 
villages. 

Today the initial phase of this resettlement program 
is an accomplished fact. Squatters have been relocated 
in protected areas bounded by authority and order. Re- 
settlement is the primary reason why Malaya today can 
carry the battle to the Communists. Though it does not 
mean the end of Malaya’s drive against Communism, 
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it has proved to be an effective weapon against the 
terrorist attacks by the guerrillas. After the completion 
of the resettlement program, terrorist attacks fell off 
almost 75 percent, Communist guerrillas surrendered 
and deserted in incre ising numbers, and security force 
and civilian casualties dropped appreciably, Resettle- 
ment of the Chinese squatters has helped to disrupt the 
Communist organization in Malaya and has severed im- - 
portant underground links and disorganized Commu- 
nist cells. 

Through resettlement, Malaya’s Federation and State 
authorities have found themselves faced by_a new chal- 
lenge. Out of the turmoil of resettlement has arisen the 
actuality of the new villages, and thus, the opportunity 
to work for the development of community conscious- 
ness and of education for democratic self-government 
among their inhabitants. The potential educational and 
sociological benefits of the resettlement program are 
such that, given time, they can perhaps counter the 
ideological appeal and the propaganda of the Commu- 
nists as successfully as the security aspects of resettle- 
ment disrupted the forces of violence. 

A successful resettlement program in Malaya can 


have important international consequences, Lying 
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athwart a main line of international communication in 
Asia, Malaya and Singapore are of great strategic im- 
portance to the rest of the world. Success in Malaya 
will encourage the governments of adjacent countries 
to stiffen their resistance against Communist terrorism 
and will show that a bold program, carried out in a 
determined manner, can succeed. The myth of Com- 
munist invincibility results as much from a lack of de- 
termination, or apathy, on the part of some of the 
Asian governments and peoples as from actual Com- 
munist strength, Malaya also provides a case study of 
techniques for meeting organized terrorism—Commu- 
nist or otherwise—in the specialized form encountered 
in the jungle terrain of Indonesia, Burma, Cambodia, 
Vietnam and the Philippines. Specific conditions may 
differ from country to country, but certain factors re- 
main similar. The Malayan experience provides prin- 
ciples of action which must certainly be helpful to those 
countries faced with organized internal terrorism and 
with helpless rural settlements forced into alliances with 
the bandits who prey upon them. 

Communist activity in Malaya is, basically, Chinese.’ 
From its organization in 1926, the Malayan Communist 
Party (MCP) has been supported and led by immigrant 
Chinese workers, Until the Japanese occupation of Ma- 
laya, the MCP was illegal and underground, but with 
the capitulation of the British in Malaya, the MCP 
emerged as the leader of the anti-Japanese guerrillas. 
Throughout the war the Allies encouraged and supplied 
the guerrillas, and, although they gave valuable aid to 
the Allies, the MCP-dominated guerrillas devoted much 
of their time and effort to Communist propaganda and 
preparation for the seizure of political power in Malaya 
at the end of the war. 

When the Japanese armies in Malaya surrendered, 
large stocks of their arms and ammunition fell into the 
hands of the guerrillas and were hidden away in the 
jungle (together with supplies which had been provided 
by the Allies) against possible future need. Meanwhile, 
the MCP began putting into practice carefully laid 
plans for seizure of power, installing Communist gov- 
ernments in local areas and consolidating its national 
organization. But the British returned to Malaya in 
strength soon enough to frustrate MCP plans, Although 
the initial favorable reaction of the Malayan people to 
the returned British wore thin under a short but blun- 
dering military administration, the MCP failed to win 
the support of substantial numbers of Malayan-born 
Chinese or the native Malay people. Among the immi- 


1. See Francis G. Carnell, ““Communalism and Communism 
in Malaya,” Pacific Affairs, June 1953, pp. 99-117. Also 
Victor Purcell, The Chinese in Southeast Asia, London and 
New York, 1951; and G. William Skinner, Report on the 
Chinese in Southeast Asia, Cornell University, Ithaca, 1951. 
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grant Chinese laborers, however, Communist success 
was more substantial. 


Post-War Communist Activities 


For a brief time, after the return of the British, the 
MCP operated openly. Adopting a militant, though le- 
gal, policy, the Communists sought to infiltrate govern- 
ment and trade union organizations. Still, by early 
1948, it was evident that they were losing ground. 
Blackmail, subversion, and terrorism cost the Commu- 
nists much of the limited support which they had 
gained as a result of their role in the anti-Japanese un- 
derground. Also, their increasingly violent activities pro- 
voked more and more strenuous British measures of 
control. Tipped off to an impending round-up of their 
leadership in 1948, most of the important Communist 
party leaders fled into the jungle, in many instances 
taking trade union and party organization funds with 
them. Shortly thereafter they instituted a reign of terror, 
including arson, ambush, murder, and looting on rubber 
estates, tin mines, highways and railways, unprotected 
Malay kampongs (small rural communities) and Chi- 
nese squatter settlements. By 1950 the Communist ter- 
rorism had grown to such proportions that the popu- 
lation was badly demoralized and the government and 
economy of Malaya were in grave danger of collapse. 

In July 1948 the Malayan government declared a 
“state of emergency” and enacted a number of special 
security measures to bring the terrorists under control. 
In spite of a rapid and determined build-up of the Se- 
curity Forces and expenditures of large sums of money, 
the terrorists with a sufficiency of arms, ample supplies 
and detailed military intelligence, continued to call the 
tune. 

For the Communists, the unprotected Chinese squat- 
ter settlements proved an ideal source of food, money, 
arms and information. Easily terrorized into coopera- 
tion, the squatters were the objective of an intensive 
ideological program which, being entirely unopposed, 
resulted frequently in gaining the squatters’ voluntary 
cooperation. The Communists acknowledged this de- 
pendence on the Chinese squatter settlements in the 
publication in 1949 of a strategic plan for conduct of 
a “revolutionary war.” The plan called for guerrilla 
warfare by the Communist Malaya Races Liberation 
Army against the Federation Security Forces and “reac- 
tionary civilians.” The “liberation” and complete con- 
trol of Malaya was to proceed by stages, beginning 
with the squatter settlements. In all its phases, the plan 
was based on the squatter settlements as the major 
source of supply and tactical information. 

Malaya’s overseas-Chinese squatter settlements were 
a direct outgrowth of World War II. With Japanese 
occupation of Malaya, a large number of rubber estates 
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and tin mines closed down, throwing thousands of 
Chinese laborers out of work. Faced with the need to 
survive somehow and justifiably fearing ill treatment at 
the hands of the Japanese, thousands of Chinese laborers 
fled the population centers and chose instead to squat 
on undeveloped land in the interior of Malaya. There, 
in small isolated settlements, they lost contact with the 
world, outside of MCP channels. They developed sub- 
sistence farms, helped supply roving anti-Japanese guer- 
rilla bands, and became the natural targets for MCP 
propaganda, Since the disruptive influence of the war 
years in Malaya and China had broken many overseas- 
Chinese family ties, a large number of new Chinese 
families grew up in the squatter settlements. It was 
these families tending the squatter farms which had 
now become their homes (although the war had ended 
and the men could, and did, return to the estates and 
mines for periods of time) who became the targets of 
the Communist strategy. 

Early in the reign of terror, the Federation author- 
ities recognized the vital role played by the squatter 
settlements. Their bold and drastic program to resettle 
the Chinese squatters had no precedent in the earlier 
forays against Communism, but the objective seemed 
clear—to establish new villages near population centers 
and lines of communication where the squatters could 
be settled, controlled and protected from Communist 
reprisals and terrorism. 

The resettlement plan called for the movement of 
more than 500,000 Chinese squatters from their exposed 
and isolated settlements into the villages which would 
be located in a manner to provide maximum security, 
accessibility and proximity to employment. Settlers in 
the new villages, by agreement of the nine State gov- 
ernments of the Federation, were to be granted long- 
term land titles, an important consideration in assuring 
them of a more secure future, since very few Chinese 
laborers in Malaya had ever before held title to a 
piece of land. The new village sites were to be sub- 
divided into one-sixth acre plots. Roads, sewage, water 
and electric facilities were to be installed. In areas of 
limited opportunities for employment on nearby estates 
and mines, the squatters were also to be given three- 
acre farm plots outside the village perimeter. Many of 
the new villages were to be enclosed in wire, and in 
cases where security required it, the perimeter would 
be lighted at night. A police guard of a size determined 
by security requirements was to be assigned to the de- 
fense of cach new village. 

By the end of 1953 some 500,000 squatters had, ac- 
cording to plan, been moved into approximately 550 
new villages at a public cost of over fifteen million U.S. 
dollars. Rubber estate and tin mine owners were re- 
quired to provide for the security of workers’ quarters 
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at their own expense. In addition, many Malayan anti- 
Communist organizations, such as the influential Ma- 
layan Chinese Association, contributed moncy, supplies 
and manpower to the program. As resettlement pro- 
gressed, the Communist guerrillas were forced to leave 
the relative security of the jungle in order to maintain 
contact with their sources of supply, thus exposing 
themselves to interception and ambush by the Security 
Forces. Supplies, especially food, became the Com- 
munists’ critical problem, and they were forced to break 
up into small bands and to devote most of their time 
and energy to foraging for food, The Communists’ oper- 
ative strength and efficiency, as a result, were greatly 
reduced. More and more, as the Security Forces were 
enabled to carry the war to the guerrillas, public safety 
improved and the Malayan economy and government 
approached more normal conditions. Although vicious 
engagements still continue in the jungles of Malaya, the 
hunted and ambushed today are the Communist guer- 
rillas, and the hunters are the Security Forces, 

But these encouraging results do not yet mean that 
Malaya’s Communists are effectively contained, or that 
Communist influence among the new village peoples 
has been eliminated by resettlement. 


Feelings Toward the MCP 


Immediately after resettlement, the pattern and ex- 
tent of Communist sympathy in the new villages was 


similar to that which had existed in the squatter settle- 
ments. The resettlement program served to shift the 
initiative, temporarily at least, from the Communist ter- 
rorists to the Federation and State authorities. Thus it 
provides an opportunity to develop democratic pro- 
cedures and to secure the cooperation of an important, 
though troublesome, segment of Malaya’s population. 
The ultimate success of the resettlement program rests 
rather on the outcome of a difficult ideological war 
now being waged in the new villages. On the firing 
line of the war between communism and democracy 
are, in a very real sense, the district officers of the 
Federation states, responsible for the administration and 
supervision of the new villages. The resettlement plan, 
primarily conceived for security requirements, has out- 
grown its original purpose and has become the focal 
point of a sociological and ideological effort of major 
importance to all Southeast Asia. 

Federation and State authorities have a stiff task 
before them. A majority of the resettled Chinese, a 
group which constitutes nearly ten percent of the pop- 
ulation of Malaya, have seldom or never before lived 
within the limits of law or in direct contact with gov- 
ernment authority, Many of these have fallen under the 
spell of ten years of constant and unopposed MCP in- 
doctrination. Illiterate, often suspicious and resentful of 


resettlement and the restrictive regulations necessarily 
imposed upon them in order to cut of the Communist 
guerrillas’ sources of supply, they must be won over to 
a peaceful, cooperative village life. 

The potentially explosive nature of mass resettlement 
(involving in many cases forced resettlement) empha- 
sizes the need for an aggressive program to awake civic 
consciousness and responsibility among the inhabitants 
of the new villages. Federation and State authorities for 
more than a year have been working toward this goal 
and in the outcome of this effort lies the ultimate suc- 
cess of the anti-Communist effort in Malaya. 

The drive to secure the cooperation of the new village 
inhabitants and integrate them into a democratically- 
minded Malayan population is based on a program of 
satisfying four principal needs: (1) security, both phys- 
ical and economic; (2) education; (3) increased ex- 
perience in self-government and administration; and 
(4) a national citizenship. On its fulfillment of these 
needs will depend whether resettlement succeeds or 
brings only a temporary alleviation. 


The Home Guards 

Police and Home Guard units, organized in some 
300 new villages, have the primary task of physical pro- 
tection of the inhabitants. After resettlement, Commu- 
nist threats and blackmail persisted in the new villages 
but police protection greatly increased the difficulty of 
Communist reprisals. Fewer and fewer Communist 
threats and reprisals actually materialized, as a result 
of the vigilance of the police and the local Home 
Guards, and information graduaHy began to flow to 
the police rather than to the terrorists, The new vil- 
lagers rapidly gained new confidence in their physical 
safety and Communist demands of them thus became 
much less to be feared. 

Of special significance are the Home Guard units, 
who represent not only an additional force for local 
defense but also an instrument for the development of 
ideas of civic responsibility. Recruited from among the 
new village inhabitants, these units assume, as far as 
possible, responsibility for local perimeter defense and 
patrol, internal defense and other static commitments. 
According to the plan, every new village is to have its 
Home Guard. And, as reliable Home Guard units be- 
come trained and equipped for village duty, it is ex- 
pected that they will free the regular police and Se- 
curity Forces in increasing numbers for more active 
operations against the terrorists in the jungle.* 


2 Professor E. H. G. Dobby suggests that the new village 
Home Guard units, and the recent Federation pelicy of open- 
ing the police and armed forces to Chinese recruits, may be 
a source of difficulty. He writes that “. . . although Malay 
authorities have accepted the necessities of the situation aris- 
ing from the threat of communism, the possibilities of com- 
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To provide for the economic security of the new vil- 
lages is a more difficult task, although it has been in- 
itiated in the grant to villagers of long-term titles to 
their building lots. Such grants have given the former 
squatters a security which they had never known before 
and, in agricultural areas, where farm plots have been 
allocated outside the village perimeters, three acres 
with the land tenure protected by law provides ample 
support for a family. In the long run, however, the eco- 
nomic prosperity of the new villages cannot stand alone 
but must be linked with the economic fortunes of Ma- 
laya as a whole. This, in turn, depends almost entirely 
on the world price of rubber and tin.* 

In health conditions the new villages provide a strik- 
ing contrast to the former squatter settlements. Accord- 
ing to surveys made in 1952, the incidence of disease 
in the new villages is lower than in nearby cities and 
incomparably lower than in the old squatter settlements. 
The separation of houses, availability of pure water, 
primary sanitation facilities, malaria prevention meas- 
ures, inoculation and a health education program have 
all contributed to the vast improvement. State and 
Settlement governments, aided by the Federation gov- 
ernment, have undertaken to establish dispensaries, both 
static and mobile, to provide medical care in the new 
villages at least equal to that available anywhere in the 
country. A primary limitation of the health program, 
however, as it is of the entire resettlement program, is 
the acute shortage of trained personnel. 

In the new villages, education on both primary 
school and adult levels is an important vehicle for 
development of community consciousness and respon- 
sibility, State and Settlement governments unite with 
the Federation government to share the heavy financial 
burden of school expansion necessitated by resettlement. 
An important additional contributor has been the Ma- 
layan Chinese Association. With the establishment of 
schools, the plan is for locally organized school manage- 
ment committees to help make the new village schools 


munal clashes reaching the pitch of civil war are made greater 
by the recruitment of Chinese into the police and armed 
forces for the defence of the ce@untryside in its new pat- 
terns...” E. H. G. Dobby, “Resettlement Transforms Malaya,” 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, October 1952. 
p. 174. 

3 The economy of Malaya suffered a serious attack during 
1953 owing to declining prices of tin and rubber. The world 
market prices of both products dropped approximately 30 per- 
cent from the 1952 averages. The revenue of the Federation 
government is derived largely from export duties imposed on 
tin and rubber. Revenue from rubber exports dropped about 
50 percent in 1952 and again in 1953. Revenue from tin 
exports dropped about 20 percent in 1953. As a consequence, 
the Federation government has had to cut back many of its 
plans for economic, social and educational programs. New 
York Times, January 5, 1954. 
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financially self-sufficient through subscriptions and 
school fees.* But there are other difficulties besides fi- 
nancial ones, in the education program of the new 
villages. Many Chinese parents are reluctant to send 
their children to the Malayan-oriented schools, their 
attitude being that they are Chinese first and foremost 
and acknowledge no special national ties. Intimidation 
of teachers, who are in short supply anyway, and 
threats of reprisals to families who send their children 
to the new village schools are not uncommon. These are 
usually, although not always, of Communist origin. 

In the effort to inform and educate the villagers and 
secure their cooperation, the Federation’s Department 
of Information has initiated an extensive program of 
publications, motion pictures and radio broadcasts. The 
program operates through new village community halls, 
equipped with libraries, radios and loudspeakers; 
through more than 100 mobile film units in continual 
circulation; and through a movie production unit which 
produces films locally, designed to encourage civic and 
economic improvement in the new villages as well as 
in the Malay kampongs. 

But training in self-government and administration 
remains potentially the most important long-range task. 
British policy, as defined in October 1947 by Sir Mal- 
colm MacDonald, then Governor-General of Malaya, 
is airned at eventual full self-government for Malaya 
with the hope that an independent Malaya will associ- 
ate itself with the Commonwealth. Although Malaya 
has a long way to go from her present status to full 
self-government, a significant preparatory step is the 
present program of elective village councils in the new 
villages and kampongs. As has been mentioned, the 
new village settlers represent an unassimilated, suspi- 
cious, and uneducated ten percent of Malaya’s popula- 
tion, a group who have lived most of their lives out- 


4 “The Adult Education Associations which now exist in 
every State and Settlement, and are linked in a Federal Asso- 
ciation, were formed during 1951 and 1952 on the joint 
initiative of government and interested private citizens to 
develop an adult education program for this country, with 
initial emphasis to the elimination of illiteracy, the spreading 
of a knowledge of English as a lingua franca, and the pro- 
motion of civic consciousness in preparation for self-govern- 
ment. They are independent bodies, controlled by voluntary 
committees, which are left entirely free in matters of policy 
and administration.”” The Malayan Chinese Association en- 
tered the field of adult education “during the late summer 
and autumn of 1952, its main effort being concentrated on 
the New Villages. Receiving no grant from government it 
has so far financed the work from funds derived from M.C.A. 
lotteries, which are now discontinued.” In June 1953 an esti- 
mated 22,526 students were enrolled in the M.C.A. adult 
education class 3. In March 1953 about 32,551 students were 
enrolled in Adult Education classes. A. R. Entwisle, Note on 
Adult Education in the Federation of Malaya, Federation of 
Malaya, September 28, 1953. 
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side of administrative and regulatory contact with gov- 
ernment. If they can achieve an effective local self- 
government in their new villages, then Malaya as a 
whole can expect greater success in subsequent training 
for full self-government. 

Since the establishment of the Malayan Federation, 
the administration and supervision of the new villages 
and the kampongs have been vested in the district offi- 
cers, who function as agents of the Sultans of the nine 
states of the Federation. At the start of the resettlement 
program, village committees were formed in many 
kampongs and new villages to assist the district officers, 
although they served solely in an advisory capacity and 
had no legal status or responsibility other than that out- 
lined by the district officers. In July 1952 an ordinance 
was passed which paved the way for popular, direct and 
personal participation in local government throughout 
Malaya. Under the terms of this Local Councils or- 
dinance, the village committee of a new village or 
kampong may make application to the district officer 
to establish a local council whenever it feels the com- 
munity has reached that point of development, With 
the approval of the district officer and the State gov- 
ernment, elections for a local council may ther, take 
place. Those eligible for partigipation in the election 
and holding elective office, according to the ordinance, 
are all persons living in the village or kampong who 
have reached their twenty-first birthday. To insure 
adequate representation of minority groups, the State 
governments retain the power to appoint up to one- 
third of the members of the local council, The district 
officer also arranges and supervises the elections. 

Once elected and installed in office, the local council 
assumes the duties and responsibilities of the district 
officer. A council consists of not less than seven nor 
more than fifteen members, depending on the size of 
the village, and the tenure of office is normally three 
years. The council has the power to establish its own 
rules of procedure; to levy and collect rates, taxes and 
fees; to establish, maintain and manage schools, play- 
grounds and public gardens; to carry out public works 
in connection with roads, sanitation, health and general 
welfare; and to make local bylaws for the regulation 
of public markets and community centers. Further 
duties may be conferred upon the local council by the 
State government as the latter feels desirable. The local 
council is responsible for the safe custody of all money 
collected, for an annual statement of income and ex- 
penditure, and for all accounts, with an annual auditing 
of the books conducted in a manner decided by the 
district officer. The local council may even enforce pay- 
ment of taxes by seizing and selling movable goods of 
those in arrears, but this is an emergency sanction to 
be carried out only under order of the district officer. 
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Elementary as the new Local Councils ordinance may 
seem, it represents a distinct advance over prior colonial 
administrative government and also over the powerless 
village committees. The local councils provide a means 
of training a cadre of experienced politicians and ad- 
ministrators, and its elections provide popular exper- 
ience in citizenship for a future representative democ- 
racy. There is little reason to doubt that the Commu- 
nists will attempt, as always, to infiltrate and dominate 
the local councils, especially in the new villages of 
Chinese settlers. The situation they will find in the 
new villages, however, will be a far cry from that of 
the squatter settlements. And even in the face of the 
Communists’ ultimate argument of force, their contain- 
ment seems assured by the existence of the Home 
Guards, the police and a growing anti-Communism 
among the new village people.° 

The aim of providing a Malayan national citizen- 
ship in a further effort to combat Communism and to 
build a Malayan national consciousness was furthered 
by the enactment of a new Malayan citizenship law 
on September 15, 1952. The new law, in general terms, 
extended Malayan citizenship to Chinese and Indians 
born in the Straits Settlements of Penang and Malacca, 
and to ali persons born in a Malay State, provided one 
parent was born in the Federation. It also substantially 
relaxed the requirements for obtaining citizenship by 
application, The immediate result of the new citizen- 
ship law was to grant Malayan citizenship to an esti- 
mated 1,100,000 Chinese and 180,000 Indians (repre- 
senting 50 to 60 percent of the Chinese and about 30 
percent of the Indian population of the Federation) 
who had never before had an opportunity for citizen- 
ship in the Federation. The number of citizens was 
thus increased by nearly 50 percent, swelling the citi- 
zen group to 72 percent of the total. 


Difficulties and Defects 


The facts of resettlement in Malaya, promising as 
they are, do not, in themselves, ensure a successful out- 
come of all phases of the program, Certain dangers 
and weaknesses are inherent in the resettlement program 
itself, and others have taken shape as a consequence of 
Malaya’s political and economic policies. Some of these 
danger points are described below: 

(1) Many of the resettled Chinese continue to be 
dissatisfied and bitter. The resettlement, by its nature, 
was forced. Then, in the early stages, administrators, 
owing to lack of experience and the urgent need for 
security, made some poor decisions which caused un- 
necessary hardships. In order to prevent continued con- 

5 About 150 of these local councils had been set up by 


the end of 1953, covering about one percent of all villages 
in Malaya. Manchester Guardian Weekly, December 24, 1953. 


tact with the terrorists, regulations were passed which, 
while aimed at restricting illicit traffic with the Com- 
munists, managed also to restrict many of the legiti- 
mate and innocent movements and activities of the 
villagers, giving further grounds for discontent. Also, 
there were instances in which severe policies, such as 
collective punishment of villages, had to be adopted 
to make certain that contacts between the squatters and 
the terrorists were broken off. Drastic action was felt 
to be warranted by the facts of the emergency, but 
policies dictated by emergency often created new areas 
of discontent which could be exploited by trouble- 
makers. 

(2) The danger of Communist propaganda and in- 
filtration cannot be overlooked where the Chinese squat- 
ter population is now concentrated in special villages 
and the local councils provide a possible vehicle for 
political maneuverings. From captured MCP directives 
it has been learned that Malaya’s Communists have 
been ordered, once again, to switch their tactics to 
subversion and political penetration. The chief targets, 
during 1953, for penetration and subversion were the 
trade unions (which the Communists deserted in 1948) 
and the Chinese schools in the urban centers. There can 
be no doubt that the Communists will make a deter- 
mined bid either to seize control of the new villages, 
or, failing that, will attempt to create enough discon- 
tent and suspicion among the new villagers to wreck 
the Federation’s reconstruction plans. 

(3) The establishment of new villages, made up al- 
most entirely of Chinese, tends to perpetuate the par- 
ticularism of the two dominant racial groups of Malaya. 
The new village Chinese and the kampong Malays, are, 
in a sense, fenced off from one another, Consequently, 
Malay-Chinese antagonism—a key source of friction 
and a force for disintegration within the Federation— 
cannot be eliminated merely by the new village scheme. 
Meanwhile, in the broader political sphere, the rela- 
tively smooth relations which had developed early in 
the emergency period between the Malays and _ the 
million Chinese in the Federation who were not squat- 
ters have deteriorated badly. As the security problem 
was gradually brought under control, and as the com- 
mon danger seemed less urgent, the Malays again began 
to fear Chinese domination. To make matters more 
difficult, Chinese ambitions in recent years have be- 
come political as well as financial, An example of the 
growing friction is the current tension between the 
Federation government and the Malayan Chinese As- 
sociation. During the emergency the MCA _ grew 
rapidly in size, wealth and influence, and the Malays 
began to fear the organization’s increasing power and 
interest in political affairs. Overlooking the many val- 
uable services which the organization had rendered 
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during the resettlement drive, the Federation govern- 
ment declared illegal the lotteries which were the 
MCA’s chief source of revenue. As a consequence, the 
MCA withdrew much-needed financial support of so- 
cial, educational and medical services in many new 
villages. The Federation government, faced with de- 
creasing revenue and budget cuts, is not in a position 
to make up the resulting financial loss to the new village 
program resulting from alienation of the MCA. 

(4) Resettlement, with its special attention to the 
Chinese, has created a certain amount of jealousy 
among the Malays and some resentment for the large 
amounts of public funds expended on the Chinese 
resettlers. 

(5) As the urgent problems of security diminish, 
there is always the danger that Federation and State 
political leaders will tend to slight the vast educational, 
social and ideological tasks which still remain to be ac- 
complished in the new villages. Such political short- 
sightedness could quickly undo existing achievements. 
The Malays dominate the Federation and State gov- 
ernments as the Chinese dominate the economy of the 
country. The Malay political leaders have never shown 
the enthusiasm for social and educational programs in 
the new villages that they have for the security aspects 
of resettlement. Now that the security problem is rela- 
tively well in hand, although by no means solved, the 
tendency of many Malay leaders is to shift their efforts 
from containment of armed terrorism to containment 
‘of Chinese economic progress. The task of winning the 
new village Chinese and making Malayan citizens of 
them, demands continuing, not spasmodic, attention. 

(6) Government policy also faces the danger that in- 
adequate efforts will be made to change the popular 
concept of government in the minds of the people. To 
the population of Malaya, government has always meant 
a hierarchy of British officials and Malay politicians 
far from the life of the kampongs and villages, who 
maintain a maximum of authority and often exercise 
it with a minimum regard for, or understanding of, 
those in whose name they govern. Most of the political 
leaders and administrative officers of Malaya are pro- 
ducts of the cities and have never had, or desired, close 
contact with the countryside; too often they know the 
country people only as statistics and as far-removed 
subjects of regulation, The government has sought to 
close this traditional yap between itself and the people, 
but only limited success has been achieved.* 

6 The Deputy High Commissioner spoke of the loss of 
contact between governing and governed groups in a speech 
to a major Community Development Conference, December 
7, 1953. He said, “First we must get to know the people 
with whom we are dealing . . . it may be commonplace, but 


it is far too often forgotten. I believe that the first thing an 
ought to do is to gain the con- 


administrative officer . . . 
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Although it is too early to make a final assessment 
of the Malayan resettlement program, one may note 
several achievements, Resettlement of the Chinese squat- 
ters has shattered the foundation upon which the Com- 
munist guerrillas based their armed uprising. Conse- 
quently, the Communist striking power, which once 
held the peninsula in terror, is now scattered and the 
guerrillas are reduced to grubbing for existence in the 
inhospitable Malayan jungles. Their morale has been 
damaged and the MCP has suffered the humiliation of 
failure in its efforts to apply the classic Leninist doc- 
trine of “revolution from within.” Admission of this 
failure has been found in captured MCP documents 
ordering cessation of the internal revolution by armed 
uprising and a return to tactics of political penetration 
and “selective terrorism.””* 

Resettlement has also drastically altered the condi- 
tions of the Chinese squatter population, from which 
the MCP drew its recruits and followers. The Chinese 
laborers no longer are helpless against Communist de- 
mands. Behind them stand the police and the Home 
Guards as protectors against threatened reprisals. The 
Chinese squatters at last have experienced some of the 
benefits and services of government, so that any re- 
conquest of the resettled Chinese by the Communists 
should prove increasingly difficult. 

Malaya’s Local Councils’ Ordinance and new citizen- 
ship laws of 1952 represent two of the most significant 
steps yet taken toward solution of the explosive overseas- 
Chinese problem, a problem which plagues all the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. From the beginning of Chinese 
migration to Malaya, the Chinese worked and lived 
apart from the Malays without inclination or encour- 
agement for assimilation. During the “emergency,” with 
the common danger of Communist terrorism, many dia- 
metrically opposed racial and social groups were drawn 
together and began to cooperate, thus contributing to 
a feeling of unity and citizenship. This unity, however 
may prove to be temporary and disintegrate as terror- 
ism is brought under control, Already there is evidence 


fidence of the people with whom he or she is working, and that 
is not done by sitting in an osfice. It is done by talking to 
people and being interested in them and walking around their 
villages and by rolling up your sleeves and joining with them 
in their work. In other words by showing a sincere wish to 
serve them. This is something that a lot of people in this 
country have forgotten—-there are too many Government 
officers who administer from the office and not from the 
field.” Federal Government Press Statement (Department of 
Information, December 25, 1953). 

7 Malayan security authorities recently announced that the 
Malayan Communist leaders have fled to Sumatra and estab- 
lished their headquarters there. (New York Times, February 
9, 1954). Indonesian government officials sharply denied this 
report, however, and a subsequent United Press dispatch from 
Singapore cast doubt on the accuracy of the report. Editor. 
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of renewed tension between Malays and Chinese. 
Resettlement has changed the political balance of 
power within the Federation by giving the Chinese a 
stronger political position. In the new villages, the State 
and Federation governments encouraged the develop- 
ment of locally elected village councils, thus creating 
a Chinese political vehicle which had not previously 
existed. The new citizenship laws, the organization of 
Home Guard units, and the opening of the police and 
military units to Chinese recruits have all worked to 
bring the Malayan Chinese more actively into the po- 
litical scene. The traditional Malay domination of pol- 
itics and administration is now threatened by the newly 
enhanced political status of the Chinese and by an in- 
creased Chinese interest in political affairs. But it should 
be noted that, in taking measures to provide the Chi- 
nese an attractive alternative to Communism, the Ma- 
layan authorities have also opened up what may be- 
come an additional source of racial friction rather than 
a contribution to orderly progress toward self-govern- 
ment and independence.” 
8 See Dobby, loc, cit., p. 173. 


BY MARSHALL WINDMILLER 


awed SOCIALISTS in 1951 claimed that their party 
enjoyed more support than all other opposition par- 
ties put together, but when the results of the 1951-52 
general elections became known it was apparent that 
the claim had been grossly over-optimistic. Although 
the Party’s popular vote was the second largest in the 
country, the Socialists won only twelve seats in the 
national House of the People as against twenty-seven 
won by the Communists. In the state assembly contests 
the Socialists won 126 seats against the Communists’ 
193, and some index to the Party’s disappointment is 
found in the number of candidates’ financial deposits 
forfeited: 1,056, the largest number of all the parties.’ 

Although official Socialist publications rationalized 
the election defeat, it was apparent that the Party had 
suffered a demoralizing blow. In May 1952 a special 
convention of the Party was convened in Pachmarhi, 
Madhya Pradesh, to analyze the results of the general 


Mr. Windmiller is an American student of Indian politics now 
in South India working under a Ford Foundation fellowship on 
a study of the Indian Communist movement and the linguistic 
States. 


Gandhian Socialism in India 


The political future of the Federation of Malaya to- 
day rests in large part on the encouragement of na- 
tional assimilation and the development of bonds of 
common citizenship.’ The resettlement program has 
created fresh hope and opportunity but also new prob- 
lems. Only the Malays and the Malayan Chinese them- 
selves can resolve the antagonisms which threaten their 
common future, but the introductory phrases of the 
resettlement program furnish encouraging evidence of 
how the Communist threat can be checked. 


9 In this connection it is worth noting that a special Elec- 
tions Committee on January 31, 1954 advocated giving the 


_ franchise to all Federation citizens of 21 years or over ir- 


respective of whether they are literate or own property, but 
advised against any early establishment of an elected parlia- 
ment. It recommended that for a transition period of about 
four years the national elections should be restricted to choos- 
ing only half the members of the Legislative Council, the 
other half being officially appointed to represent racial, com- 
mercial, and occupational groups. The question would later be 
re-examined in the light of experience gained during the transi- 
tion period. See Christian Science Monitor, February 1, 1954. 
—Editor. 


elections and to formulate a new strategy. Rammanohar 
Lohia, the conference chairman, described the political 
situation as “an incipient polarization between the Con- 
gress Party and the Communist Party” and warned 
that this trend would have to be stopped “before it bears 
foul fruit and paralyzes the nation’s mind and ac- 
tivity.”* To arrest this polarization Lohia suggested a 
strategy which recognized the existence of three politi- 
cal groups other than the Congress, Socialists and Com- 
munists. The first were the revolutionary Marxists such 
as the Forward Bloc, the Revolutionary Socialist Party, 
the Peasants’ and Workers’ Party and the Revolutionary 
Communist Party. The second were the Kisan Mazdoor 
Praja Party (KMPP-—an offshoot of Congress), the 
Scheduled Castes Federation and others that had 
“blurred the line between radicalism and conservatism.” 
And the third group was composed of the reactionary 
and communal parties such as the Hindu Mahasabha, 
the Ram Rajya Parishad and the Jan Sangh. Any rela- 
tions with the last group were rejected, but Lohia sug- 
gested a political line that would “consolidate groups 
represented by the second type and elements of the first 


1 Election figures from the India Press Digest, Vol. I, No. 
4 (Sept., 1952). See also Richard Leonard Park, ‘Indian 
Election Results,” Far Eastern Survey, May 7, 1952, pp. 61-70. 
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2 Report of the Special Convention of the Socialist Party 
(Pachmarhi), (Bombay: Socialist Party of India, 1952), 
p. 163. 
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with the Socialist Party, so that this party becomes in 
time a clean instrument of Indian socialism and radical- 
ism and is able to absorb all other radical elements when 
they split away from their various organizations.”* This 
strategy was unanimously incorporated into the politi- 
cal program adopted at Pachmarhi. 

The Pachmarhi convention adjourned on May 27, 
1952. On June 1, Jayaprakash Narayan, the General 
Secretary, issued a joint statement with J. B. Kripalani, 
leader of the KMPP, with whom he had been meeting 
in Delhi. The statement announced that both parties 
would function in parliament as a single parliamentary 
party, and that “every effort is to be made about a 
merger of the two parties.”* Future associations with 
communal groups or the Communist Party was specific- 
ally disavowed, thereby posing an interesting problem 
for the Madras section of the KMPP which, led by 
the hoary ex-premier, T. Prakasam, had entered into 
a united front with the Communists in February. The 
actual merger was finally consummated in September, 
and Prakasamr quit the alliance with the CP in Decem- 
ber. The Party is now called the Praja Socialist Party 
(PSP). 

The Pachmarhi convention indicated a significant de- 
velopment in Indian Socialist ideology—a gradual mov- 
ing away from Marxism in the direction of Gandhi’s 
doctrines. This was implicit in the chairman’s address 
which made no mention of Marx but alluded to 


Gandhi's teachings to emphasize that ends and means 
should be consistent. 

“Man is today become victim to ideologies of re- 
mote success, so that the chain of acts of horror 
lengthens and the last link of the good act is never 
forged. The immediate test of the good act should 


characterize the class struggles of socialism.”* 


Some of the de-emphasis of Marx was, no doubt, a 
tactical maneuver designed to make the Party more 
palatable to the KMPP and to dissident members of 
the Congress party. But the top Socialist leadership, 
notably Jayaprakash Narayan, was at this period un- 
dergoing a process of soul-searching which went far 
beyond the realm of tactics. 

Narayan, next to Nehru, is probably the most widely 
loved and respected leader in India today. American 
educated, once a Communist, always a radical, he 
helped organize the Socialist Party within the Congress 
in 1934 and was an active fighter for Indian independ- 
ence. In 1952 Narayan tended to blame himself for 
the Socialists’ election debacle, and a small segment of 
opinion within the Party concurred. An unpopular strike 

3 Ibid. pp. 168-169. 

4 The Mergers How and Why, (Bombay: Praja Socialist 


Party, 1952), p. 35. 
5 Report of the Special Convention of the Socialist Party 


(Pachmarhi), p. 142. 
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settlement which he negotiated for the Postmen’s 
Union in the spring of 1952 tended further to disturb 
his peace of mind. The result of this mental turmoil 
was a twenty-one day fast which Narayan undertook 
for purposes of “self-purification” in June of 1952. After 
this fast he became greatly troubled by philosophical 
problems and less concerned with party politics. On 
October 1952 he wrote an article for the Party maga- 
zine Janata entitled “Incentives for Goodness” in which 
he revealed his state of mind. In it he wrote: 

“In present society, with the hold of religion 
gone, faith in God shaken, moral values discarded 
as deadweights of the dark ages of history; in short 
with materialism enthroned in men’s hearts, are 
there any incentives to goodness left . . .? I hold 
that no other question is more relevant to us 
today.””* 

The article left the question unanswered and the author 
no less troubled. This philosophical introspection ulti- 
mately led Narayan toward an interest in the Bhoodan 
Yagna (land gift) movement of Vinoba Bhave, and in 
recent months he has given it great attention. Like 
Bhave, he has made a number of Bhoodan tours in 
rural areas, collecting gifts of land from wealthy and 
poor alike for distribution to the landless. 

As Narayan became more involved in the Bhoodan 
movement the Party’s national executive moved with 
him. Meeting in Bombay in March of 1953 they passed 
a resolution which recognized “the value and appeal 
and popularity of the Bhoodan movement” and saw in 
it “an instrument of peaceful economic revolution.” 
The resolution urged all Party units “to take up this 
work with earnestness and concentrate upon it their 


energies 
Cooperation with the Government 

In February 1953, at the request of the Prime Min- 
ister, Narayan met with him to discuss the possibilities 
of the Pariy’s cooperation with the government both 
at the governmental and popular levels. They met again 
in March and Nehru also talked with two other PSP 
leaders, Kripalani and Narendra Deva. The Socialists 
put forth a fourteen-point minimum program which the 
Prime Minister was unable to accept, saying that “it is 
better for us not in any way to tie each other down, 
but rather to try to the best of our ability, to develop 
both the spirit and the practice of cooperation.”* At 
this point the talks broke down and the correspondence 
between the two men was published. 

The Nehru-Jayaprakash talks released a storm of 
intra-Party debate that continues to agitate the PSP 


October 12, 1952, p. 3. 
7 Janata, March 29, 1953, p. 39. 


8 Nehru-Jayaprakash Talks, (Bombay: Praja Socialist 


‘Party, 1953), p. 20. 
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today. One group led by Rammanohar Lohia and 
Madhu Limaye holds that the function of an opposi- 
tion Party is to oppose, and that the PSP should con- 
tinue the policy of maintaining itself at equal distances 
from the Congress and the Communists. The other 
group argues that on certain nation-building projects 
the Praja Socialists must extend their cooperation to 
the party in power. The ideological justification for 
this was sprung as a surprise in Asoka Mehta’s report 
as Gencral Secretary to the Party’s special convention 
at Betul in June, 1953. Mehta argued that “the com- 
pulsions of backward economy tend to push towards 
totalitarianism or timidity. The dilemma can be re- 
solved first by so broad-basing the government that it 
gets power to move forward, because opposition is 
driven to the fringes; and second, by strengthening the 
forces of pluralism in authority and initiative.”® Mehta 
argued that “nation-building activities and partisan pol- 
itics have to be demarcated” and concluded by saying, 
“I believe we shall fail to evoke response if our atti- 
tude, implicit if not explicit, is that reconstruction of 
the country cannot begin till our Party comes to power.” 
Accordingly Mehta gives enthusiastic support to the 
Bhoodan movement as offering an opportunity for the 
better elements of all parties to cooperate in solving 
the land problem, and also as creating an atmospher- 
in which cooperation in other nation-building activities 
can be expanded. Mehta’s appraisal of Bhoodan, how- 
ever, is not without a certain Marxian realism, for he 
argues that the movement's innocuousness helps to neu- 
tralize the landlord class, giving the party an oppor- 
tunity to build a strong base among the peasantry by 
constructive work. He implies that a frontal assault on 
the landlords at the present juncture would be fruitless 
and that now the Socialist movement must be organized 
for struggles that will come later. Bhoodan is a useful 
device for this purpose. 

On the other hand, Jayaprakash Narayan’s whole- 
sale dedication to Bhoodan appears to be totally un- 
Marxian. He says that in the old days he and other 
Socialists “used to prick holes in Mahatma’s ideas as 
not scientific, not revolutionary and so on,” but he has 
come to realize that neither the Communists nor the 
Socialists were ever capable of building a mass move- 
ment. Only Gandhi was able to do that, and today 
“if there is any workable, concrete program for the re- 
distribution of land, it is Vinoba’s. If you go on trying 
to interpret Bhoodan according to Marxist principles, 
you will be nowhere.”'® 


9 Report of the Special Convention of the Praja Socialist 
Party (Betul), (Bombay; Praja Socialist Party, 1953), pp. 
168-169, 

10 Jayaprakash Narayan, “Bhoodan 
ment,” Janata, July 12, 1953, p. 5. 
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A Dynamic Move- 


In December of 1953 Narayan wrote an article in 
Janata which was widely reprinted under the title “Ide- 
ology of the PSP.” In it he argued that Communism 
and socialism had failed and that the only true revolu- 
tion was a “revolution in the values of life.” 

“Most of us (he stated) think that it is only 
when we capture power that we shall be able to 
build up socialism by legislation and state power. 
If we persist in this legalistic concept of the social 
revolution, I have no doubt we are going to suffer 
the same disillusionment as socialists in the West. 

“Gandhism does not concentrate on the capture 
of power, nor depend on the power of the State, 
but goes to the people and helps them to effect 
the revolution in their lives and consequently revo- 
lution in the life of the community. . . . 

“Socialism wishes to advance by _ setting 
class against class, Gandhism by cutting across 


. . . by so bringing the classes to- 


classes. ... 
9911 


gether that there are no class distinctions left. 

Since most of the ideological justification for cooper- 
ation with the government developed after the Nehru- 
Jayaprakash talks, a suspicion developed that it was all 
just a smoke-sereen for further efforts at “office seek- 
ing.” If long-range cooperation with Congress were 
really possible, argued Madhu Limaye, then the two 
parties might as well merge. However, when the old 
Socialist Party quit the Congress in 1948 it was due to 
fundamental differences which were irreconcilable. Now 
who had changed, the PSP or the Congress, or was the 
original assumption wrong? Limaye has suggested that 
much of the impetus for closer cooperation with the 
government came from suggestions by the Yugoslav 
Communists with whom the PSP is on friendly terms. 
The Yugoslavs “want us to be in the government so as 
to achieve a more fruitful cooperation with us,” Li- 
maye explained, but since they did not understand the 
role of Nehru and the Congress in Indian politics, their 
advice should not be taken too seriously.'* 


New Ideological Elements 


Despite competent opposition from Lohia, Limaye 
and others, the prestige of Jayaprakash and the intellect 
of Asoka Mehta have been pushing the Party toward 
the acceptance of an ideology in which these new cle- 
ments clearly stand out: (1) the concept that Gandhian 


11 Jayaprakash Narayan, “A Plea for Gandhism,” Janata, 
December 27, 1953, p. 3. 

12 Report of the Special Convention of the Praja Socialist 
Party (Betul), p. 21. See also Madhu Limaye, “Democracy 
and the Party System,’ Janata, Vol, VIII, No. 21 (June 21, 
1953), p. 7-8. The Socialists have been on good terms with 
the Yugoslavs for some time. In June of 1952 a group of 
Indian Socialists concluded a month’s visit to Yugoslavia as 
the guests of the Central Committee of the Yugoslav League 
of Communists. Former Yugoslav ambassador to India, Josa 
Vilfan, had friendly contacts with Aseka Mehta during his 


stay in India. 
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economic theory and methods of political struggle are 
more applicable to Indian conditions than Marxian 
ideas; (2) the concept that the state is not a good 
instrument for building a socialist society; and (3) the 
corollary that the party system does not provide “an 
adequate framework for the democratic requirements 
of the masses.” Mehta and Narayan now talk in terms 
of building a “socialist movement” rather than a So- 
cialist Party. 

Although there is a large area of agreement concern- 
ing the first of the above principles, the second and 
third are vigorously opposed by the Lohia-Limaye wing 
of the Party. Lohia certainly agrees that India still 
has much to learn from Gandhi, and as the champion 


of the idea of a decentralized economy based on a’ 


technology of small-unit machines he appreciates the 
Gandhian cottage industry concept. Furthermore, 
Lohia’s address at Pachmarhi in 1952 by calling for 
greater emphasis on Gandhian principles may have 
been responsible in large part for the Gandhian trend 
which he opposes today. But his primary concern con- 
tinues to be the political arena, and he still hopes to 
avoid the Communist-Congress polarization of Indian 
politics which he described at Pachmarhi. The current 
Gandhian swing of the Party and particularly its em- 
phasis on Bhoodan tend, in Lohia’s view, to advance 
this polarization. “Bhoodan is one good program among 
many,” says Lohia, “but if it is taken as the sole pro- 
gram it does harm, Furthermore, such a’ common pro- 
gram embracing various political parties should not 
be misused to blur the outlines of these parties. . . ."" 
Limaye makes a similar point: 

“There would not be any political party in the 
real sense of the term if prophets, like Vinoba, 
succeeded in formulating goals and programs of 
national reconstruction, and furthermore, were ab!- 
to persuade all sections of public opinion to accep: 
them. If this were done, then the withering away 
of government will not be far away. But this clearly 
is in the realm of fantasy and not in the realm 
of what is possible. ... the human race has not 
as yet discovered a better antidote to dictatorship 
than elections and the party system.'* 

Certain factors have combined to accelerate the drift 
toward Gandhism and away from party politics. One 
was the 1952 merger when a large number of Gan- 
dhians from the KMPP came into the party. Most of 
these had no strong attachment to Marxian or socialist 
ideas, if indeed any at all. Kripalani, once president 
of the Congress, founder and head of the KMPP and 
now Chairman of the PSP, is a good example. T. 
Prakasam, now ‘first minister of Andhra State, is 


13 “The Mind of Dr. Rammanohar Lohia,” Janata, May 
31, 1953, p. 5. 

14 Madhu Limaye, “Democracy and the Party System,” 
pp. 7-9. 
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another, Prakasam’s case is interesting for his recent 
actions have been responsible, to a large degree, for 
the present confusion in Socialist ranks, 


The Role of Prakasam 


Prakasam has been known for many years as the 
“Lion of Andhra” because of his long and vigorous 
campaign for the creation of a separate state for India’s 
Telugu-speaking population. In June of 1951, along 
with Kripalani and other dissident Congressmen he 
helped form the KMPP and became a member of its 
executive. When the KMPP merged with the Socialist 
Party, Prakasam went along, albcit without any great 
display of enthusiasm. When it became clear in early 
1953 that the Government of India was prepared to 
set up the new State of Andhra, it was natural that 
the public should expect the cighty-one year old 
“Lion” to become Chief Minister. Because of his unique 
status the PSP National Executive gave Prakasam a 
free hand to arrange a coalition government with the 
Congress. 

No party held a majority in the new legislature, but 
the Congress held the largest number of seats. As Oc- 
tober 1, 1953, the date of the new state’s inauguration, 
approached, Sanjeeva Reddy, leader of the Congress 
Party in Andhra, announced that the Chief Minister 
would have to be a Congressman. At this point Praka- 
sam asked the National Executive of the PSP to release 
him from Party responsibility in order that he could 
become Chief Minister. The National Executive na- 
turally refused. On September 20th Prakasam and San- 
jeeva Reddy met Nehru in New Delhi, and on Septem- 
ber 26th Prakasam resigned from the PSP, made his 
peace with Congress and prepared to become Chief 
Minister. 

When Prakasam formed his cabinet he gave the fi- 
nance portfolio to Tenetti Viswanatham, a Praja So- 
cialist and his long-time colleague. Viswanatham stated 
that he was entering the cabinet on the strength of the 
PSP’s announced willingness to form a coalition, The 
National Executive was not long in making it clear 
that the defection of Prakasam had changed the situa- 
tion, and that while the Andhra PSP might support 
the government, it could not enter into a coalition. 
Viswanatham was given the choice of quitting the gov- 
ernment or quitting the Party, and like Prakasam, he 
chose the latter alternative. Ten of the sixteen PSP 
members of the Andhra Assembly defied the National 
Executive and supported Viswanatham. The remaining 
six rallied under the leadership of P. V. G. Raju, but 
it was obvious that the Andhra PSP had been seri- 
ously damaged. 

The Andhra episode damaged morale in the PSP 
all over India. Many Socialists were extremely bitter 
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over what they regarded as a deliberate attempt by the 
Congress to destroy the PSP in Andhra. Since the affair 
had at least the tacit consent of Prime Minister Nehru, 
this bitterness was not directed toward Prakasam alone. 
The argument that Congress was a party with which 
the PSP could profitably cooperate was considerably 
weakened. 


Elections in Travancore-Cochin 


There is little doubt that the events in Andhra were 
to a large degree responsible for the Party’s position 
on the general elections in Travancore-Cochin."® Mect- 
ing in late October 1953, the National Executive de- 
cided “to avoid three cornered contests,” which obvi- 
ously meant that it would negotiate some sort of an 
electoral arrangement with the Communist-dominated 
United Front of Leftists (UFL). It is necessary to 
read only a few of the Party’s many anti-Communist 
statements since 1939 to realize that this was a signifi- 
cant departure ftom the traditional policy. 

The terms of the electoral alliance provided that the 
anti-Congress vote would not be split as it had been 
in the 1951-52 elections. Of the 117 seats in the state 
legislature the Congress was contesting 115. Opposing 
the Congress, the PSP was contesting 39 seats, the 
Communists 35 and other leftists and independents 59. 
There were straight contests in as many as 73 con- 
stituencies. 

If the UFL won the election it could form a gov- 
ernment only with the support of the PSP, so a UFL 
victory would pose a great dilemma for the Socialists. 
If they participated in a coalition they would be help- 
ing to strengthen the hand of the Communists whom 
most Socialists regard as the major enemy of democracy 
in India, If they declined to help form a government, 
they would be in the position of having asked the voters 
to vote for instability and probable “President’s Rule” 
from the Center. They could hardly agree to a coclition 
with the Congress for whose defeat they have been 
willing to sacrifice their long-standing principles of anti- 
Communism, This problem: was so disturbing that some 
Socialists expressed the hope that the Congress would 
sweep the polls. 

It was the question of relations with other parties 
that generated the most heat at the PSP annual con- 
ference in Allahabad, December 29-30, 1953. Previ- 
ously at the Betul convention in May a fifteen-man 
policy commission had been created to draft a new 


15 Congress has governed in Travancore-Cochin since the 
1951-52 elections by means of a shaky coalition with the 
Travancore Tamilnad Congress, a group of Congress dissidents 
from the Tamil speaking areas in the south. When this group 
declined to support a confidence motion in September, 1953, 
the legislature was dissolved and new elections were ordered. 
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statement of policy for the Party which would clearly 
define its attitude toward coalitions and alliances. The 
commission rendered a detailed report (drafted by Lo- 
hia) which was made available for intra-party discus- 
sion before the conference and was adopted unanimously 
at Allahabad. The report states the Party’s creed in 
terms of what it will do when it achieves governmental 
power. Since office-holding is implicit in every word, 
the idea of a socialist movement as opposed to a social- 
ist party appears to have been pushed into the back- 
ground. Bhoodan is barely mentioned, and the theme 
of extra-political cooperation with the government along 
lines advocated in Asoka Mehta’s “compulsions of back- 
ward economy” thesis is clearly dismissed. The report 


states: 
“the PSP must ever be confident that it can 
serve the nation only to the extent that it strength- 
ens itself for the attainment of its aims. General 
calls of cooperation keep a people at a low level 
of political consciousness and result generally in 
strengthening the government party, Governments 
which do not merit peopie’s cooperation are raore 
profuse in inviting the people to cooperate than 
those that attract such cooperation through their 
measures. The PSP warns the people against such 
appeals.”’** 
Thus the Allahabad policy statement is a clear victory 
for those who wanted to keep Indian socialism in the 


political arena. 


Attitudes Towards Government Formation 


On the question of alliances and coalitions the state- 
ment indicated that the PSP did not contemplate the 
formation of a coalition government at the Center 
“except in the event of a national emergency,” leaving 
it to the National Executive with the consent of the 
National Conference to decide what constitutes a na- 
tional emergency. On the state level the commission 
recommended that the Party could cooperate to form 
a stable government, either by support or actual coali- 
tion on the basis of the government’s declared policy 
“commonly accepted.” Such cooperation could last 
“only as long as the Government works in the interests 
of the nation.” “In a situation when a Government 
has become unpopular,” continued the report, “the 
PSP may make common cause with opposition parties 
in order not to prop up indefinitely a Government 
which has lost the confidence of the people.” Regard- 
ing elections the report stated that the Party could 
“enter into an electoral adjustment with a party or 
parties opposing the ruling party . . . with the purpose 
of avoiding triangular fights.”’’ This was an obvious 


16 “Political Perspective and Programme of Work,” Janata, 
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endorsement of the Travancore-Cochin alliance and 
Madhu Limaye opposed it vigorously with an amend- 
ment for deletion. “We want to fight the Congress 
and the Communists simultaneously,” he said. “We can- 
not even temporarily suspend our political struggle 
against either. The Party should therefore fight only 
in those constituencies where it enjoys mass support 
and leave the rest.” Lohia, although he agreed with 
Limaye, had decided to compromise, so he spoke against 
Limaye’s amendment and it was defeated by a sub- 
stantial majority. 

It is unlikely that the Allahabad conference marked 
the end of the ideological conflict which has weakened 
the Party since the general elections. The Party is in- 
debted to the personality of Jayaprakash Narayan for 
a great deal of its public support and he is apparently 
not enthusiastic about the Allahabad thesis. Although 
still a member of the National Executive he continues 
to move away from Party responsibilities. He left for 
an extended Bhoodan tour in Bihar immediately after 
the conference and would not ipterrupt. it to make 
an election tour in Travancore-Cochin, despite the fact 
that his presence there was needed to offset the Con- 
gress advantage gained by Nehru’s tour. As Narayan 
moves away there will be a natural tendency to lure 
him back by concessions to his Gandhian orientation, 
‘and this will tend to cause ideological confusion. If 
he should sever his connections with the Party, the re- 
sult would probably be chaotic. 


Anything but a clear-cut victory for the Congress 
in the Travancore-Cochin elections is bound to gener- 
ate further controversy in the PSP, for the local PSP 
leadership is not always in agreement with the National 
Executive on party strategy.'* Ingredients of another 
Andhra are readily apparent. Whether the Party could 
survive another major defection is doubtful. 


18 Press reports on March 4, 1945 on the Travancore- 
Cochin election show that the Congress suffered a serious 
setback, gaining only 45 seats out of 117 constituencies, whereas 
the Communists won 23, the Praja Socialists 19, the Revolu- 
tionary Socialists 9, the Travancore Tamilnad Congress 12 
and the Independents (including 3 Kerala Socialists and 5 
others supported by the United Front of Leftists) 9. It seemed 
probable that the opposition coalition of leftist groups would 
count on a total of 59 seats, with the Praja Socialists holding 
an important balance-of-power position. Pattom Thanu Pillai, 
the Praja Socialist leader in Travancore-Cochin indicated 
that his group would refuse to cooperate with the Congress 
and it was believed that he would form a coalition with the 
groups in the United Front of Leftists. On March 16 it was 
announced however, that he had been appointed Chief Minister 
of the new administration and expected to have the support of 
all parties (New York Times, March 17, 1954), but a Reuters 
dispatch indicated that the United Front of Leftists would 
remain in opposition (Christian Science Monitor, March 17, 
1954) .—Editor. 
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Asia's Women Speak for 
Themselves: A Review Article 


BY BENJAMIN H. KIZER 


HREE HUNDRED years hence historians, looking back 

on this turbulent age, may well conclude that one 
revolution that was achieved with least sound and fury, 
but was permanent and most far-reaching, has been 
the world-wide emancipation of ‘women. It is not yet 
complete even in the United States. In many lands, it 
has still only just begun, but it is everywhere in pro- 
gress, generally moving fastest in lands where women 
have traditionally been most subordinate, notably in 
some of the Asian countries where the subjection of 
women has for so many centuries been taken for 
granted. 

That the revolutionary ferment in the Far East has 
strikingly advanced the status of women is illustrated 
by the publication in recent years of autobiographies 
of three young women of the Far East, an Indian, a 
Chinese and a Japanese. The public acceptance of 
these autobiographies provides in itself some measure 
of the speed with which women have moved toward 
equality with men in these countries. In most of the 
centuries of Asian civilization preceding this generation, 
such a disclosure by women of the Far East of their 
personal lives would have been unthinkable. Now, it 
happens with little fanfare, with an absence of aston- 
ishment that marks how far women of the Far East 
have gone in little more than a generation. The two 
older books, East of Home by Santha Rama Rau, Fifth 
Chinese Daughtér by Jade Snow Wong' and the more 
recent Daughter of the Pacific? by Yoko Matsuoka are 
each intrinsically interesting for the insight they give 
us into the lives of Asian women in this transitional 
period. But they are still more valuable as examples of 
the grace and ease with which Asian women are ac- 
cepting their new status. 

In Daughter of the Pacific Yoko Matsuoka shows 
herself as a victim of the tensions between East and 
West. Her seven years in the United States, gaining a 
Western education, had enabled her to believe that 
Japan was wrong in attacking Pearl Harbor. But she 
was constrained to accept Japan’s war with a country 
that was a second home to her. As she puts it, “It was 
easier to collapse with the whole framework than to be 
unscrupulously rational.” This book gives a revealing 


Mr. Kizer is an attorney in Spokane, Wash., formerly Director 
of UNRRA in China and author of The U.S.-Canadian 
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view of the place of opportunism in the Japanese char- 
acter, so widespread that even the scrupulous Yoko does 
not escape her share of it. But she also occasionally dis- 
plays a demure sense of humor. At Swarthmore she 
wrote a term paper on “What is God?” but was not 
satisfied with her effort. God did not seem to have in 
her paper the warmth and sympathy which she felt He 
ought to have, so, “as this was the best I could do with 
my limited experience and knowledge, I carefully laid 
Him aside for the time being.” 

Through their education in the United States she ac- 
quired the American attitude toward marriage but she 
nevertheless submitted to family pressure and unwill- 
ingly accepted an arranged marriage. Seven years later 
her marriage ended in divorce, leaving her with a six- 
year-old daughter. 

Although the Bamboo Curtain has deprived the West 
of much opportunity to observe the advancement of 
women in Communist China, we are not without sub- 
stantial evidence of their greatly changed status. Jack 
Belden’s carlicr book, China Shakes the World, giving 
the record: of his extensive travels in Communist terri- 
tory in 1947, told part of the story. A Chinese Com- 
munist pamphlet Women in New China published a 
couple of months after the inauguration of the Chinese 
People’s Republic on October 1, 1949 gives the official 
version and carries the story a little farther, while 
Frank Moraes, the distinguished editor of the Times of 
India, in his Report on Mao’s China® gives us the latest 
and the most reliable account. 

Women in New China naturally makes much of the 
advancement of women under the Communist regime, 
but ignores the fact that there had been improvements 
in the position of women in China since the revolution 
led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen in 1911. Its picture of women 
escaping from “the brutal degradation, oppression and 
suppression” to “true social equality, as equal partners 
of men” is drawn in the typical contrasting blacks and 
whites of Communist exaggeration. This pamphlet was 
distributed to publicize the Common Program, then just 
adopted, as the “political cornerstone” of the new gov- 
ernment. It declared: ‘“‘Women shall enjoy equal rights 
with men in political, economic, cultural, educational 
and social life. Freedom of marriage for men and 
women shall be established.” This declaration was in- 
corporated into law by the Marriage Law of the People’s 
Republic, adopted on May 1, 1950, which declared in 
its Foreword: “As the agrarian reform sets free hun- 
dreds of millions of landless and land-hungry peasants 
from oppression by feudal landlords, so the Marriage 
Law marks the emancipation of Chinese women from 
the feudal marriage system under which they were 


3 New York: Macmillan, 1953. Reviewed in Far Eastern 
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utterly bereft of any rights.” 

The assumption of the pamphlet is that all of these 
rights to their greatest extent have gone into effect. 
That, despite these official claims of complete equality 
between women and men, these rights need time for 
their implementation is admitted by Communist China’s 
Minister of Justice, Madame Shih Liang, who, in an 
article in the magazine People’s China (June 1952) 
said: “It must be acknowledged that the reactionary 
feudal marriage system of China whose origin dates 
back thousands of years has a deep-rooted influence 
on the masses that cannot be swept away within a 
short period of time.” Nevertheless, the official recog- 
nition of the rights of women does mark a great further 
advance in the position of women in China, even 
though for the present actual practice may often fall 
ghort of these principles. This official recognition opens 
the door, points to the existence of these rights. 


The Communist government does not range itself 


_on the side of the angels for nothing. Along with the 


glad tidings to Chinese women of this new freedom 
goes the assurance that “new heroines of labor are con- 
stantly emerging,” and we are further assured that, 
while the men are away in army service, “the women 
shoulder the man’s work as well as their own.” Mr. 
Moraes also tells that women now work alongside men 
in every department of China’s variegated life, that 
some 650,000 women workers are employed in modern 
industry. In view of the relative smallness of China’s 
industrial life this is a striking figure. It includes sci- 
entists, technicians, engineers, factory managers and 
directors, tram drivers, train conductors, train crews 
and ordinary industrial workers. There is also a grow- 
ing number of women doctors, teachers, nurses, offi- 
cials and ministers. It is nothing new in China for 
sturdy women to pull and carry heavy burdens in un- 
skilled labor. What is new is this admission to. super- 
visory positions, for which they are much more freely 
trained and educated than in the past. 

Much is made, too, by the Communists of new edu- 
cational and cultural opportunities for women and both 
Belden and Moraes agree that women are participating 
to an important degree in the upbuilding of China. 
Whether the improvement is granted to women by the 
Chinese Communists out of a noble desire to free the 
oppressed or merely out of a practical intent to realize 
materialistic profits, it is important to realize that 
women are coming into their own in China as never 
before. As Moraes puts it, “Eve’s quickening touch is 
seen in all fields.” Moreover, as Belden noted earlier, 
this advancement has taken place among “one of the 
greatest mass of disinherited human beings the world 


has ever seen.” 
Because the fires of revolutionary overturn did not 
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burn with the same heat or for so long a period in 
India as in China, and also because war necessities 
did not call the women of India forth from their homes 
to become independent wage earners, the advance of 
women does not go so far down the social scale in 
India as it has gone in China. Moraes puts it thus: 

In the course of helping to break their country’s po- 
litical chains India’s women broke many of the social 
shackles which encumbered them. But not all. The paradox 
of feminine emancipation in India is that, while women 
are increasingly prominent in the professions and in the 
country’s political life, the vast majority of them do not 
enjoy equal rights with their menfolk in marriage, divorce 
and inheritance. . . . The Hindu Code Bill was introduced 
in Parliament with this object and Pandit Nehru was known 
to favor it, but orthodox, vested interests forced its with- 
drawal. 

Yet, the vote having been granted to Indian women, 
with the political power of the many and the social 
example of the few, we may rest assured that it is 
but a question of time until all Indian women will free 


themselves of these remaining shackles. 


Women in Japan 


In Japan, the improvement in the status of women 
has been a part of Japan’s military defeat which humil- 
iated the old ruling class of Japan, and of the Occupa- 
tion which followed. The accounts of this improvement 
are more plentiful than is the case with China, but we 
have space here for consideration of only two publica- 


tions, The Force of Women in Japanese History* by 
Mary R. Beard, and The Broader Way,’ by Sumie Seo 
Mishima. 

Mary Beard’s book is mainly historical save for two 
concluding chapters. It is pleasant to look back on the 
position of Japanese women a thousand years ago when 
Japan had a culture that could produce one of the 
world’s greatest novels, The Tale of Genji by Lady 
Murasaki, over six hundred years before Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, was written in England. When Akiko Fujiwara 
(988-1074) became Empress-Consort her father, Michi- 
naga Fujiwara, who had earlier occupied but a lowly 
position at court, took good advantage of his broader 
opportunities, and later became a “courtier” of Lady 
Murasaki. It was this time of gaiety and magnificence 
of Empress Akiko that is reflected in the writings of 
Lady Murasaki who served the Empress as lady in 
waiting. 

Not so well known in the West as Lady Murasaki, is 
the 13th-century Abutsani, a poet of renown among the 
Japanese. In her memoir she expressed “her profound 
love for her son and her daughter, but abhorrence of 
her stepson who disliked intensely her theory of poctry, 
having one of his own.” This too brief mention of the 
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clash between mother and stepson over different theories 
of poetry leaves us wishing to know more. What were 
the conflicting theories, and which, if either, has since 
prevailed? What were the personality traits of this poet? 

Returning to contemporary Japan we note that both 
Mrs. Mishima and Mrs, Beard agree that the second 
World War called women out of retirement and made 
them such a force in the Japan of today that they can 
no longer be kept in that “medesty and sweet naiveté” 
for which Japanese women were so long noted. So many 
men had to be called to war that women became the 
chief burden-bearers of the Japanese economy. As they 
moved out of the home into the workaday world earn- 
ing incomes, the fact that socicty needed them and that 
they earned money of their own greatly increased their 
freedom of action. 

The Occupation and the new Constitution gave wom- 
en the vote and access to public office. Although the 
war is over, women have not moved back into their 
former submissive status. A much larger range of po- 
sitions than formerly is now open to them. The ex- 
pansion of labor unions and the franchise have been 
important factors in their new freedom. Even the wom- 
en who remain at home, if dissatisfied with their marital 
lot, can enter or threaten to enter the field as employ- 
ees, or can now readily obtain divorces, and thus bring 
overbearing husbands to terms. Mrs. Mishima sums it 
up in these words: “The greatest democratic change 
that has come to Japan, as far as I can see, is the liber- 
ation of women.” Yet she maintains that the habits of 
submission, which have existed for many centuries in 
Japan as in China, cannot be thrown out of the window 
with the mere passage of a law, but must be coaxed 
downstairs a step at a time. But what has already been 
won by many, Mrs. Mishima believes, will in time be 
for the benefit of all, as another generation comes on 
the scene accustomed to the value of these new 
privileges. 

If we compare what has happened in China, India 
and Japan with what we have seen going on in the 
Western world during the last fifty years, we can 
quickly realize what it is that works so strongly all 
over the world for the emancipation of women. Women 
who have the right to vote, who can divorce their 
husbands, who have moncy that they have independ- 
ently earned, cannot be held in submission for long in 
any country. It is too early to forecast the social gains 
that will accrue to mankind from this basic revolution, 
but there is one gain about which there can be little 
doubt, It is seen in the crowds of women who visit 
the buildings of the United Nations in New York and in 
the major role played by women in the organizations 
which support the United Nations. Women are far 
more interested than men in world peace. 
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BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


I WAS A CAPTIVE IN KOREA. By Philip Deane. New 
York: Norton, 1953. 253 pp. $3.50. 

KOREA, MY COUNTRY. By Y. T. Pyun. Washington, D.C. : 
Korean Pacific Press, 1953. 176 pp. $2.00. 


Two books widely dissimilar in character, but in a sense 
complementary, shed further light on the turbulent Korean 
scene. Mr. Deane’s stark narrative of his two years and nine 
months’ captivity in Korea and Manchuria is grim, exciting 
and written without rancor. It is a diary of almost insuffer- 
able hardships and indignities punctuated by instances of 
heroism and even nobility. Pathetic is the clumsy apology of 
a North Korean guard who murmured to Mr. Deane, his 
prisoner: “I am sorry. I am a Christian,” a remark which 
led to gruelling interrogation of the author whose credentials 
as a reporter were regarded purely as a cover for espionage 
activities. 

The author arrived in Korea within a few weeks after the 
outbreak of the war and soon identified himself with the 
struggles of those few American and Korean soldiers who bore 
the first impact of North Korean armour. In a nightmarish 
sortie in a jeep, he was pinned down by machine gun fire and 
later captured. Then began his experiences with the cruelties 
and dismal paraphernalia of Communism. The attempts at 
brainwashing were clumsy in the extreme, yet they revealed 
the strength of the enemy. Mr. Deane retained his sanity by 
composing couplets in Byzantine Greek and by writing 72- 
page essays on controversies in the early Greek Church. It is 
fitting that Mr. Deane’s affecting account of brutality and 
often surprising kindness on the part of his captors should 
be balanced by his humorous description of a fantastic journey 
across Soviet Russia after his liberation. In his de luxe compart- 
ment in the Trans-Siberian Express, he was plied with 
champagne and caviar and when his prison-starved stomach 
rejected these delicacies in such profusion, he was accused 
of failing to fulfill his “norm’—a variable theoretical standard 
which appears to govern many aspects of life in Communist 
countries, 

Mr. Deane’s book does not treat of politics except that which 
is implicit in the conflict which led to his being taken prisoner. 
It might have been interesting had the author expressed his 
views on the North Korean regime, but he was. preoccupied 
with the daily and sometimes hourly problem of survival and 
in some ways this omission perhaps strengthens rather than 
weakens the force of a document which reflects brilliant 
reporting. 

In contrast to Mr. Deane’s factual report are the excursions 
into politics by Mr. Y. T. Pyun which amply compensate for 
Mr. Deane’s passing references. The author’s essays and 
speeches, gathered in book form, cover the period 1945 to 
1952 and range from observations on Japanese fishermen 
poaching in Korean waters to American methods in Korea, 
described as “grand-scale methods which tend to disrupt, 
instead of helping economy and industry.” This view, ex- 
pressed in 1947, would appear ill-timed since the United 
States has since turned over to the Koreans massive grants 
for reconstruction. Mr. Pyun in his foreword, disclaims any 
attempts to tone down or retouch any of his statements and 
in many of his predictions shows a noteworthy prescience. 
New York EDGAR KENNEDY 


SHANGHAI: KEY TO MODERN CHINA. By Rhoads 
Murphey. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. 232 
pp. $4.50. 


One of the most striking urban developments of the past 
century has been the growth of the city of Shanghai. From 
an estimated quarter of a million in the original Chinese city 
in 1843, when the English laid out the first foreign settlement, 
the combined population of the Chinese and foreign areas had 
increased by 1936 to a figure estimated just short of four 
million. During this period Shanghai quickly assumed and 
easily retained the position of leading Chinese commercial city 
(about one-half of China’s overseas trade regularly passed 
through Shanghai from 1860 to 1937); and as modern indus- 
try developed in China during the twentieth century Shanghai 
also seized and retained leadership in that field of activity 
(it was estimated in 1936 “that the city accounted for 51% 
of the value of China’s industrial production” ). 

In this book Professor Murphey of the University of Wash- 
ington has undertaken to bring together and analyze the 
scattered materials relating to the economic geography of 
Shanghai. In spite of the difficulties created by the uneven 
quality of available data—particularly the statistical data—- 
he has produced an interesting and useful study. In Part I: 
Setting, he discusses population, the site, location with respect 
to foreign and domestic trade, and the history of early de- 
velopments—paying some attention to political factors. Part 
II: Key Functions, is devoted to routes of transport, forcign 
and domestic trade, manufacturing, a chapter on how the 
city is fed, and a brief look*into the future. The work in- 
cludes helpful maps, graphs and tables, some of which sum- 
marize large quantities of scattered and hard-to-evaluate data. 
There is an extensive bibliography, which, however, would be 
more useful if annotated. The publisher has made the book 
much harder to read by hiding the footnotes at the back. 
Cornell University KNIGHT BIGGERSTAFF 


INDO-CHINA, A GEOGRAPHICAL APPRECIATION. 
Prepared by the Geographical Branch, Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 1953. 88 pp., $1.00, mimeo. 
Includes 26 maps and diagrams and 12 tables. Now available 
fromm the IPR. Also available are companion volumes on Korea 
and Formosa at $1.00 each. 
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